CHAPTER   III
THE UGLY portents of the night before seemed a dream when I came
downstairs the following morning and looked out across the slope of
Milton Hill to the shimmering expanse of marsh and river, harbour
and bay, stretching off towards Boston and the open sea.
Surely those villages and spires, those darkly rounded patches of
forest, those gems of islands floating so serenely on the blue waters
to the north, could never hold lovely part in the lives of men willing
to plunge all this peace, all this beauty, into the frenzy and destruc-
tion of a civil war !
No ; Budl must have been wrong. Not even such a demagogue
as Sam Adams, waking to the gleaming blue and gold of a New
England April, could steer a course that would bring death and ruin
to thousands of his countrymen.
Civil war, on such a shining April morning, was 'the least of my
troubles. Two other problems loomed larger by far. For one thing,
I wanted to get Thomas Buell out of the house before his presence
became known and brought enmity upon my father; and I won-
dered how soon, in all decency, I could set him on his way to the
corn bread and potlicker of South Carolina.
An even more pressing problem, to my way of thinking, was how
soon I could cross the fields of Milton Hill to Sally Leighton's.
Sally Leighton's father, Vose Leighton, was a neighbour of ours
and the proprietor of a general store in the town of Milton ; and he
owned two brigs, of which his seven sons took turns being captain,
and on which every member of thje Leighton family had at one time
or another sailed to foreign parts, sometimes accompanied by friends.
In the beginning my dosest friend in the Leighton family had
been Soame, at whose side I had fought bitter snowball fights against
boys from Dorchester, caught smelt and eels in the winding back-
waters of the Neponset River, and killed many a rattlesnake on the
sun-warmed ledges of Great Blue Hill.
What I had liked most about Soame Leighton, I think, was his
irrepressible gaiety. He found the whole world amusing; and I,
perhaps because of living alone with my father, and being of a sober
ton of mind, took the keenest pleasure in the droll comments Soame
was for ever making. There were times, in ray early days, when my
stomach ached from laughing at Soame's efforts to escape his sister
Sally, who was as determined to stay near Soame as he was to avoid
her.
We were fifteen j she was a gangling girl of twelve; and Soame,